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Although the question, “Is private practice a failure 
from a national point of view ? ”’ is that which has obtruded 
itself upon me for a considerable time, I realised, on reading 
the notice of meeting in the Veterinary Record, that as a 
title of a paper it is crude and somewhat misleading. 
The fault is mine and with your permission I will substitute 
‘* A State Veterinary Service.” 

I want it to be clearly understood that it never occurred 
to me to look upon the clinician as a failure, or private 
practice either for that matter. We all know the old 
saying about glass houses: all I need remark is that I 
live in a glass house but that does not prevent me from 
paying a tribute to those wonderful clinicians, altruists— 
many have, crossed the bar but many others are happily 
still with us—who have contributed freely and without 
ulterior motive to our present-day knowledge. 

It will be readily conceded that the veterinary profession 
exists for the purpose of conserving animal life, the interests 
of the owner and, of course, the wealth of the State—our 
work is of great national importance. But, do we do as 
much under the present regime as we are capable of doing ? 
I have grave doubts. The stock of this country should 
receive far more attention from us than we give and in my 
opinion constant supervision of all stock would be most 
beneficial. Why should we wait until animals are ill ? 

At the present moment the medical profession appears 
to be heading for a State service; we have the panel 
system and the Public Health Department is running the 
following clinics :—Orthopedic, Eye, School, Tuberculosis, 
Infant Welfare and Dental, while we know too that 
maternity is receiving serious attention. Many cases 
dealt with at these clinics would not be seen by the ordinary 
medical practitioner, in the early stages at least. If and 
when seen by him it is often when irremedial damage 
has been done. The above applies with equal force to the 
stock in this country and that is my point—I speak as a 
country practitioner and naturally my remarks are in- 
fluenced by my environment. 


The custom of the average owner is to call upon our’ 


services when the individual animal is seriously ill and 
beyond what he considers his skill, or when grave losses 
have already occurred in the mass. Our professional 
services are rarely asked for in connection with prophylaxis, 
nor are we consulted on the questions of breeding, dietetics, 
hygiene, etc. Here, I may note that a considerable part 
of my income is derived from nullifying the effects of 
wrong methods of feeding to which I will refer later. 

For many years I was under the impression that there is 
no one like the clinician and the acid test for those not 
engaged in private practice was :—‘‘ He would never make 
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a living in Practice,’’ but I now know that this attitude of 
mine was unwarranted and unfair for I have since met 
many men in nearly all of our professional branches and 
I am certain they are all carrying out their duties capably 
and well in their respective spheres. Our public services 
have many able men; my only complaint is that in some 
of them, at any rate, the workers in the vineyard are alto- 
gether too few, with the result that many get little oppor- 
tunity of proving their true professional worth. Even then 
it is difficult—and I say this with pride—to repress the 
enthusiast no matter what his environment ; he devotes 
considerable energy and time in striving to add to our 
knowledge and thus leave his profession better than he 
found it. His findings are often his only reward and I 
fear we are often very remiss in acknowledging the good 
work done by him. I salute him, clinician, whole-time 
man, or whatever he may be. 

All the above simply means that even State clinicians 
would acquit themselves with credit. 

Our profession should be responsible for the health of 
our animal population, for breeding, rearing, feeding, etc., 
and research work should be in the hands of veterinary 
surgeons: their perspective only can be the correct one, 
by reason of their training and close contact with animal 
life. 

A State service would necessitate a large increase in the 
personnel of our profession; I could easily place several 
clinicians in my immediate neighbourhood and find them 
plenty to do. 

The business done by quack medicine firms is perfectly 
legitimate, however much we may believe that the activities 
shown are not to the benefit of the stockowner who, in 
addition to throwing away a good deal of money, is given 
a false sense of security. I am not giving any statistics— 
they would probably be erroneous in any case—but I 
feel sure that the monies spent in quack medicines would 
more than suffice to finance a most efficient State service. 
Not only are the large firms, so. well known to most of us, 
interested in and exploiting the farmers, but even the 
local chemist considers himself an authority in veterinary 
matters and now, in addition, we have the mineral 
deficiency agents hard at work pushing their wares amongst 
our clients. Surely we are the proper aythorities to 
prescribe for our anima] population. 

Under a State regime, too, the quack would soon be- 
come extinct and I feel sure we all agree that the stock- 
owning public would be much better without him. 

THE Horse. 

A great change appears to have taken place in recent 
years regarding the ills to which the horse is heir. Influ- 
enza, strangles, pneumonia, mange are rarely met; the 
chief troubles in my Practice are abdominal and these most 
frequently take the form of impaction of the colon and, not 
rarely, of the cecum. The principal predisposing cause is 
undoubtedly the custom of feeding large quantities of 
chaffed oat straw to which water or linseed porridge 
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is added—impactions following the feeding of chaffed 
barley straw are much more difficult to overcome. The 
horses are fed early in the morning, sent to work from 
7 a.m. to 2 p.m., allowed very little water on their return 
for fear of giving them cold, fed and watered afterwards. 

Most of these abdominal cases could be avoided by 
rational feeding, but I find that, as an individual 
practitioner, I am powerless to bring about any reform ; 
old customs die hard. 

My experience is that most cases of twist occur in the 
thin horse ; there may, of course, be many causes, but I 
feel sure that frequently such cases are due to an intestinal 
toxemia resulting from a mineral deficiency. Appropriate 
treatment often works wonders and results in a rapid 
recovery of condition, but unfortunately the farm horse’s 
condition is ignored so long as he does his work ; thorough- 
breds and hunters are more favoured. This year, as a 
result of the drought, I am anticipating a large number of 
sand colics ; the victims are usually in an unthrifty con- 
dition and of course should be given attention before they 
are really ill, ¢.e., showing colicky symptoms, which 
is often too late and when the private practitioner sees 
them. Frequent inspections would be the means of 
discovering these sand cases while there is still time to 
rectify matters. 

I often wonder what a colic case costs an owner, apart 
from the question of life or death. Surely we could 
obviate a considerable amount of loss. 

I am a great believer in half-clipping farm horses in 
winter, though by no means all owners do it; this in- 
expensive operation keeps the horses in better health, 
fitter for work and less liable to disease. From now till 
January or February the unclipped are dry on only one 
day of the week, Sunday. Years ago, while discussing 
clipping with a friend, he asked which I would rather do, 
stand naked in a cold wind or with a wet sheet round me. 
His question answers itself. The practitioner cannot see 
and advise all his clients. 

Sterility in the mare is a subject of which we know 
little and yet the money spent in abortion services must 
reach a considerable sum annually. Much research work 
is required in this and in foal diseases and it can be done 
only in the field. By whom ? 


THE Bovine. 


All will agree that tuberculosis, Johne’s disease ‘and 
contagious abortion, with its many complications, cannot 
be successfully dealt with by the private practitioner, 
and already a Tuberculosis Scheme has been drawn up by 
members of the West of Scotland Division. Some of our 
more enlightened owners are deeply concerned, but I 
fear the average owner is a fatalist and almost indifferent 
as far as these diseases are concerned. 

It may interest you to know that many of my clients do 
not employ me to carry out the tuberculin test for sale 
purposes, as they are desperately afraid that the test, 
a8 carried out by me, viz., the triple test (subcutaneous, 
ophthalmic and intradermal) will really find out those 
animals affected. This is what they do not want; in 
fact, they do not appear to care whether an animal is 
affected or not so long as he has a clean certificate. I 
sometimes think the certificate should read :—‘‘I have 
subjected this animal to the tuberculin test and he has 
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failed to react.” 
breeders ! 

Many owners, too, do not realise, or want to realise, 
that tuberculosis is a highly infectious disease. ‘“‘ Open” 
cases are kept in close contact with other cattle long after 
they have become obviously affected and it is no uncommon 
thing to find a cow with a tuberculous udder suckling 
calves; yes, an udder that any one knows is diseased. 
Nowadays we get the cow but we cannot take the calves 
and when the owner is informed that these will most 
certainly be affected the reply invariably is: ‘Oh, I'll 
get rid of them.”” And so it goes on. 

Repeated and careful inspection of all herds, and dairy 
herds in particular on account of the close association of 
the cows, is very necessary to protect the owner from him- 
self. 

I believe, too, that there are far more cases of Johne’s 
disease in the country than we imagine. As an inspector 
under the local authority I find quite a number and 
they are kept alive for long periods with no hope of their 
ever paying. We know there is no cure and it is our duty 
to recommend the destruction of such animals to reduce 
expense and get rid of sources of infection as soon as it is 
possible to diagnose the condition but, as a practitioner, 
I am rarely consulted in such cases; as an inspector I 
have no authority. 

I am not at all sure whether contagious abortion with its 
many complications is not the worst enemy of the stock- 
breeder and milk producer. We all hear sad tales of losses 
incurred and I fear we are doing little or nothing to prevent 
these losses. I have dabbled in the subject, but the more 
I learn the more I realise its immensity. To tackle the 
problem with anything iike success it will be necessary 
to have a small army of experts and they will find plenty 
to do. Here again I find the average owner without 
vision ; he has little compunction in selling his affected 
animals to any purchaser or in sending his diseased cow 
to his neighbour’s bull, and often with disastrous conse- 
quences. 

No, as private practitioners we can do little in 
these matters and I see no other course than to place 
the control of tuberculosis, Johne’s disease and contagious 
abortion with its complications in the hands of one central 
authority, and that, of course, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

Summer mastitis is another disease which causes con- 
siderable loss. One example; in 1928 a client of mine 
bought sixteen young Irish cows to fatten on grass ; all 
became affected and in April of this year two of them were 
still in the yard. It would appear that the prophylactic 
treatment demonstrated with all confidence this year at 
the Ayr Conference should be universally applied, but as a 
private practitioner I feel somewhat diffident in advising 
it lest owners imagine I am looking after my own interests 
rather than theirs. 


THE Pia. 


The aggregate value of the pig population in this country 
must be enormous, yet on the whole we have very little 
to do with these animals. Swine fever, swine erysipelas 
and mineral deficiencies appear to be the chief causes of 
serious loss. Would it pay the nation to render all pigs 
immune to the two infectious diseases ? If so, it would 
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have to be compulsory, for I feel sure the individual 
owners would not dream of doing it. And what about 
mineral deficiencies ? 

Many pig owners are in humble circumstances and I 
feel very sorry when misfortune overtakes them; they 
rarely call us in until serious loss hag been sustained, 
with the result that their costs of production are out of all 
proportion to their receipts. Recently I had a case with a 
cottager, out of work, in which several pigs had died and 
the remainder were in a most unthrifty condition; the 
addition of pig minerals to the feed of the survivors had 
most gratifying results, but what a loss to one who could 
not afford it! Only two days ago I saw twenty young 
pigs which are not worth within £1 each of what they ought 
to be, while the dam of one litter is so debilitated that 
the owner has little hope of her recovery ; she has drained 
herself of minerals for her progeny. 

The statement of value is in no way exaggerated, for 
when on the same farm again yesterday the owner showed 
me a pig which he had given to his mother to rear ; it was 
the ‘‘ wrecklin”’ and so weak at the time that it could 
hardly stand—it was then a month old. It has had 
kitchen refuse and milk in addition to the ordinary feed 
and now at 14 weeks it is the best of the lot and quite 
worth a sovereign more than its fellows. 


SHEEP. 

I was surprised to learn recently that our local knacker- 
man—his business is a small one—had brought in no less 
than 500 dead sheep in four months. I cannot give you 
any indication of the percentage lost, but at £3 a head 
it amounts to £1,500. Multiply this sum over and over 
again throughout the country. 

As regards strongylosis, my experience is that the 
owners are cajoled into buying quack remedies and it is 
only when thirty or forty lambs have succumbed that 
Iam consulted. By this time the survivors are in a sorry 
state and require a long period of careful attention before 
they are restored to health. The dead do not represent 
the total loss. 


Povuttry. 

Poultry diseases, too, are ignored in the main, yet here 
is a national industry representing capital amounting to 
thousands of pounds. Surely much benefit to producer 
and consumer alike would follow if the services of experts 
in poultry diseases were universally available. At present 
the advisers are in many instances laymen. 


Suppty or YounG GRADUATES FOR PRIVATE PRACTICE. 


This question is a very grave one and I know that many 
are now seriously perturbed by the outlook. Whole-time 
appointments abroad and at home are attracting our young 
men to the detriment of private practice. I cannot help 
thinking many are making a mistake—I consider the 
clinician’s life the most interesting—but I confess that, 
were I just graduating, an assured income, fixed hours, 
free week-ends, etc., would in all probability be preferred. 
Consequently our brightest and best, if they so wish, can 
have the appointments. 

Can we as practitioners compete with our offer of 
assistantships ? How are we going to get the necessary 
supply of recruits as clinicians, in view of the demands 
for the colonial and home whole-time services ? 
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A critical period in our profession is upon us and it 
behoves us to give serious consideration to our affairs. 
What is to be done? The question is non-political and, 
lest I be suspect, let me say I am not of Liberal or Labour . 
persuasion ; nor have I personally any grounds for com- 
plaint. Whatever happens can have little interest for 
me, in view of the fact that I have now been qualified 
for over thirty years. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. D. 8S. RaBaAGuiati said they were very much in- 
debted to Mr. Lang for his paper which, although rather 
difficult to discuss, gave them a considerable amount of 
food for thought. He had touched on a great many sub- 
jects, and in many ways must be looked upon as a great 
optimist. Mr. Lang had suggested a good deal of State 
supervision, but one could not go the whole length of what 
he suggested, because people could not be compelled to do 
exactly what was thought right. Up to a certain point 
no doubt it could be done, but it was very difficult to 
draw the line. As regarded clipping, for instance, he did 
not see how it could be made illegal to work a horse not 
clipped. No doubt it was better for the animal and better 
for the owner, but it was difficult to see that a State 
veterinary service could do very much in that direction. 
What was required was far more education amongst stock- 
owners, and time alone could give that. No doubt 
officials going round, if they were of the right sort, could 
do a great deal to enlighten owners on matters of contagion, 
but, on the other hand, the private practitioner, with 
suitable clients, would be able to do more, as the farmer 
calling him in was more likely to take notice of him than 
of an official. An enlightened, intelligent owner could be 
persuaded, but they would not get very far with the 
ignorant type, who thought he must do what his father 
and grandfather did. 

He quite agreed with what Mr. Lang said about diseases 
such as tuberculosis, which was protected to a certain 
extent at the present time; and he thought that Johne's 
disease, which was increasing and causing enormous loss 
to the country, would in time be added to the list of 
notifiable diseases. 

As regarded sheep diseases, if the number of research 
workers could be increased, working on lines of co- 
operation with other people, he thought a great deal would 
be gained, but it was a question of the slow process of edu- 
cation of the people. They could not ‘go the whole hog” 
at once, and legislate in advance of the general public 
opinion. Public opinion changed gradually, and as 
science found out new facts they could be put before the 
public. People were now much more inclined to listen 
than they used to be. 

With regard to so many young men going in for official 
positions, there was no doubt that what Mr. Lang said was 
true. He thought that was a great pity. It had been 
suggested that it was nice to have the week-ends off, but 
as one who did a certain amount of public health work 
he could say it had not been his experience that the week- 
ends were clear. 

He thought they would do well to read the paper again 
later, and think it out at leisure. They Were much in- 
debted to Mr. Lang for putting the points before them. 

Mr. J. CLARKSON saw an enormous number of difficulties 
in connection with a State service. His view was that the 
private practitioner could do everything beyond research 
and the supervision of certain contagious diseases, provided 
he had the opportunity. The opportunity would be given 
to a State service, but it would be a huge undertaking. 
To take, for instance, the supervision of the sheep of the 
country, away on the hill-sides ; there would be enormous 
difficulties. He agreed with Major Rabagliati that the 
education of the stockowner was the chief need, and 
not a State service. With a State service he did not 
see how they would get the stockowner to put himself in 
their hands as he should do. He would probably try to 
hide things more from an official (han he woul from the 
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general practitioner. The cost had also to be considered. 
He should have liked Mr. Lang to have given them some 
scheme by which the State service could be worked. To 
his thinking, the matter was quite in the air as yet, and 
there were enormous difficulties in dealing with it. 

Mr. S. SHarp (Hon. Secretary) said that Mr. Lang 
was fifty years or even more ahead of the times, but in his 
opinion it was certainly going in the right direction. Most 
of them had had experience of different parts of England 
and Scotland, and it was difficult to get a general im- 
pression of the whole country, because there were variations 
in different parts. He had been almost a year in Yorkshire, 
and the most forcible impression he had got was that 
Yorkshiremen were bad animal keepers ; their standard of 
animal husbandry was very poor. There might be other 
parts of England just as poor, but they compared very 
badly with most parts of Scotland. One of the commonest 
practices in Yorkshire was, if anybody had anything wrong, 
to “ get shut of it,” as they called it. That represented 
their attitude to veterinary science. If they did call in 
a veterinary surgeon, it did not have much effect, because 
probably after he had gone away they would still decide to 
‘*‘ get shut of it.” Like every other problem in the world 
to-day, from the great problems of India down to the 
animal problem at home, the solution was education. It 
was a tremendous problem, and even in the twentieth 
century one could not say how many more centuries 
would elapse before the general standard would be anything 
like good. There was no doubt that advocacy of a State 
veterinary service, as was that of a State medical service, 
was a very futurist outlook to take. There was a lot to be 
said for it, but it must go hand-in-hand with the education 
of the public. 

Mr. W. McKrnna thanked Mr. Lang for “ his utopian 

per.’ He was afraid none of them present would ever 
see it realised, but, as Mr. Sharp had said, it was a step 
in the right direction. What he was wondering was, how 
was it going to be worked ? If it was to be a State service, 
it must be worked by whole-time people, and the result 
of that was going to be the diminution of the private 
practitioner. It was on the private practitioner that 
the working of all the various Orders depended, and he 
thought that a marked diminution in the number of 
practitioners would be harmful to the State. 

He thought that the Ministry of Agriculture might in 
future be more constructive and more helpful to owners of 
diseased animals. For instance, in cases of tuberculosis 
the animals were seized and destroyed, and the place 
disinfected, but there was no advice given as to how to 
avoid such things in the future. He thought that the 
Ministry could help by instructing their inspectors to 
give more advice and assistance to owners of diseased 
animals, 

After all, however, he certainly did like the trend of the 
paper. It was excellent, and was bound to come, up to a 
point, but he was afraid it would be a very long time. 

So far as the diseases of animals went, the whole thing 
was a question of education, and until the general farmer 
had reached a stage when he could assimilate modern 
knowledge it was impossible to get very much further. 
In Yorkshire they occasionally met with a type of man who 
could not be reasoned with, and until that type died off 
very little good could be done. 

Mr. J.C. Gaunt said he was speaking from the point of view 
of the veterinarian and of the stockowner. In the present 
state of the market the farmer was very badly off and 
could not afford to call in the veterinary surgeon. In his 
district he had been told by men that they could get the 
doctor to the “‘ missus ” twice for the same price they could 
get the veterinary surgeon to an old cow worth £18, 
and there was an element of truth in it. There was no 
doubt the quick remedy man made a far better Jiving than 
the veterinary surgeon. If he (Mr. Gaunt) went to a farm 
he went as a friend, and not as an inspector, and he was 
allowed to see things which the latter did not see. The 
amount of quack medicine sold was really enormous. 

As to swine fever, a lot of it was attributable to having 
in auction marts pigs that ought not to be there. If there 


was some method of State inspection of the farms, and if 
the animals were insured, and the farmer knew he could 
get them inspected for nothing, or even for a small fee, 
he would not object. 

Mr. W. A. CAMPBELL remarked that he had enjoyed 
listening to Mr. Lang’s address. He agreed that the public 
needed education, but the first thing they, as veterinary 
surgeons, had to do was to educate their own men. The 
men that came from College to-day, or the majority of 
them, were not fitted for a country Practice, and it was 
easy to understand. All the Colleges were in the big 
cities, and the students never had any chance to see 
any practical work. He believed the graduates were 
theoretically better men than they were twenty to twenty- 
five years ago, but certainly not practically. Twenty 
years ago it was never a difficult matter to get a good 
assistant in a country practice, for if he was a good horse- 
man to start with, within a few weeks he was a good 
assistant. The cure was supposed to be pupilage, and 
years ago he had had pupils through his own hands and 
had taught them something about the general manage- 
ment of animals, but to-day he had not the convenience 
to do it. Years ago he could make a student useful ; 
to-day the latter was only a nuisance. If a young man 
straight from College was employed, the farmers would 
not have him, and it was almost impossible, in a country 
Practice, to find work for him to do. 

With regard to sheep, he believed there was more 
economic loss from sheep than from any other animal, 
in his neighbourhood. The diseases were mostly parasitic, 
and he believed they understood little about parasitic 
diseases in sheep. As to the clipping of horses, the more 
hair they got off a horse the better it did its work. It 
certainly paid to clip early and keep clipping, as the horses 
worked better and ate less. He thought a year like the 
present one would be bad for cattle, because hay was dear, 
and many farmers were selling off their hay, and substitu- 
ting straw for the horses. 

Mr. F. C. Scorr (President) stated that the major portion 
of his income was earned from nullifying the effects of bad 
feeding, which arose through ignorance as to the feeding 
of horses, pigs and cattle. That brought one to the subject 
of education, and involved in that was the question, if 
there were a State veterinary service, what the efficiency 
of it would be. The efficiency would depend on the 
knowledge possessed by those administering it, which 
would mean there would have to be facilities for research 
which they had not to-day. A State veterinary service 
would fathom nearly every problem, whereas to-day the 
practitioner was thrown on his own resources, more or less, 
if it was a problem on which he would like some technical 
assistance. Until such assistance was readily available, 
the private practitioner would be handicapped. Efficiency 
and economy were the two acid tests on which a State 
service would have to work. On the grounds of economy 
a State service would have to include all forms of veterinary 
employment. At the present time there was a lot of work 
which practitioners did not do, not because it was not 
veterinary work, but because it was work which had to be 
done cheaply. He did not think a State service could be 
efficient and satisfactory, unless it could be worked 
economically, and he was certain it could not be worked 
economically. It would be a debatable question whether 
the enormous cost of running the service would be counter- 
balanced by the losses avoided. Then again, those 
operating such a scheme would have no incentive to do 
their best, they would not be on their mettle, and 
practitioners like the practitioners of to-day would not be 
produced. He believed it was competition, in a sense, 
that made the practitioner of to-day what he was, so far 
as knowledge was concerned. 

With regard to unqualified practice, nobody tried to 
justify it, but there was no doubt that unqualified men were 
carrying on a lot of useful work in the way of castrations 
and minor ailments. Every farmer had a handy man, and 
that, when thrashed out, was really unqualified practice. 
He supposed there would be no room for them in a State 
service. He wondered whether a State scheme would be 
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advisory, or would it be an executive scheme? If it 
were executive, it would not work ; and if it were advisory, 
equally it would not work. 

Mr. G. E. Bowman said there was a lot to be said for 
clipping horses, but he did not altogether agree with 
clipping cart horses, unless they were clipped from the 
knees and bellied. He agreed that, if clipped, horses 
worked better and lived on less food. With regard to 
colic, in his experience it was almost a thing of the past. 
Most of the big horsekeepers in Leeds, such as the Corpora. 
tion, had a machine that took all the dust and wire out of 
the feed, and consequently they got few calculi and very 
little flatulency. As to the use of linseed, he was a great 
believer in it, and a good linseed mash every Saturday 
night was about the finest thing that could be given to a 
cart horse or any other animal; it kept the bowels right 
and gave a shine to his coat, and was one of the best things 
a horsekeeper could use. ; 


THe Repty. 


Replying to the dicussion, Mr. LANG said he had not 
come there to give an address, but to ask a question. 
It was the duty of the profession to do everything possible 
for the stockowner, and what he wanted to get at was 
which was the best way of doing it. He had been asked 
whether he had any scheme for a State service. He had 
no scheme, and personally he should not like to be res- 
ponsible for drawing one up. He was not at all sure that 
his fellow practitioners were not looking at the question 
entirely from their own point of view. They could not 
do that ; they must live as citizens for the benefit of all 
around them. They could not upset everything all at 
once, but he thought if the diseases of tuberculosis, Johne’s 
disease and sterility in the bovine could be properly handled 
a great deal more could be done for the stockowner than 
had been done up to the present time. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND WARBLE FLy. 

The question of warble fly in cattle was referred to at a 
meeting of the Gloucestershire Agricultural Committee. 

The clerk reported that a reply had been received 
from the Ministry of Agriculture regarding the Committee’s 
resolution calling for the compulsory dressing of cattle. 
The Ministry referred the Committee to a report of a 
Departmental Committee which enquired into the matter 
in 1926, and to a clause which stated that, taking into 
consideration all the circumstances, compulsory measures 
were not advisable. 
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43. Performing Animals (Regulation) 
Amendment. (H.L.). Bill to amend 
the Performing Animals (Regula- 
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VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Lonpon OFFICE—TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


Nov. 26—Maj. R. F. Wall, T.D., having attained the 
age limit, retires and retains his rank, with permission to 
wear the prescribed uniform (Nov. 1). 

ReeutarR ArMy RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 


Nov. 28—Lt.-Col. E. B. Bartlett, O.B.E., having 
attained the age limit of liability to recall, ceases to belong 
to the Res. of Off. (Nov. 15). 


HarPeER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Witson Memorrat Prize Funp. 


As a permanent memorial of the late Professor W. T. 
Wilson, for twenty-five years Lecturer in Veterinary 
Science at the College, it is proposed to establish a Prize 
to be awarded esnnually on the College examinations in 
Veterinary Science. The amount required for this pur- 
pose is npt large, but it is felt that many of his friends 
outside the College would like to join with the students, 
old students and staff in establishing this memorial to one 
whose practical services to agriculture were so widely 
known and appreciated. The smallest contributions will 
be gratefully received, and should be addressed to The 
Principal, H.A.A.C., Newport, Shropshire. 


WorRRYING OF SHEEP BY Doas. 


The National Farmers’ Union, in their weekly news 
sheet, call attention to a recent case in Court in which a 
farmer was sued for shooting a dog found worrying a lamb 
which was so severely mangled that it had to be killed. 
In this case the Judge held that the farmer was justified 
in shooting. The position of farmers in regard to this 
very serious matter of the worrying of sheep by dogs is 
very difficult and there is no question that the losses 
suffered are very heavy. It is only occasionally that dogs 
are caught in the act and even then the point when shoot- 
ing is justifiable is a rather fine distinction as the law 
stands, 

“In this connection it is a most regrettable fact,” 
state the union, “ that the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals have refused to assist the National 
Farmers’ Union in taking suggested concerted action to 
deal with this most serious question. On humanitarian, 
not to speak of economic, grounds we fail to know why the 
breeding of dogs should be protected more than the 
breeding of sheep.” 
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From Che Veterinarian, 
November, 1829. 


By Mr. W. PERCIVALL. 
(Read at the Veterinary Medical Society, October 21, 1829.) 


(Continued from page 1080.) 


In regard to the healthy condition of a part, there are 
two points of view in which the question may be placed : 
either the part may be considered to be healthy or sound, 
because it continues in the preservation of its natural 
aspect, structure and functions: or, it may still be pro- 
nounced to be sound, although it no longer possesses its 
original appearance and structure, because it retains the 
functions natural to it. I may be told here, that alteration 
of structure supposes alteration of function, the one state 
being in nature consequent upon the other. To which 
supposition, the short reply I would make, is this—that, 
if I am not to be allowed to estimate altered function by 
the senses—if I am to be compelled to admit that derange- 
ment to be present which the animal itself betrays no sign 
of, and which no observation can detect, and to admit it 
because there is demonstrable alteration of structure— 
why, such admission would not only carry me beyond my 
belief, but embark me upon an ocean of difficulties and 
perplexities from which I could never hope to extricate 
myself. I put my opinion, then, that an organ or a part 
may perform its functions, to the fulfilment of its design 
or end, although it has undergone alteration of structure ; 
and I feel quite certain, if this is not the case, that we are 
on numberless occasions quite ignorant of the concomitant 
functional irregularity, even though the case be one of 
our own persons. 

For this reason, and for others which will be developed 
hereafter, I mean to confine my views of disease, in rela- 
tion to unsoundness, to altered function; and to altered 
function in a perceptible form. I wish to work upon plain 
matter of fact: on such an occasion as this I feel it my 
duty to cast away all hypothesis, which would only lead me 
to adopt insecure conclusions and perhaps beguile me into 
sophistry and subterfuge. 

Next, let me explain what is, or ought, in my opinion, 
to be understood by “ alteration of function.”” This, the 
common medical phrase, is couched in language that does 
not altogether coincide with my notions. Every part is 
destined to perform certain duties for a certain purpose ; 
and as its office was originally perfect, or of the best pos- 
sible description, so every alteration (amounting to disease) 
must be considered a deterioration or impairment: I 
would therefore rather adopt the latter term, as less 
indefinite, and say (instead of alteration) impairment of 
function. 

But, furthermore, it appears to me that although the 
ordinary functions of a part may neither be impaired nor 
altered yet that part may give rise to unsoundness from 
being in a state of incapacity to perform that which. 
naturally, it can and ought to do. I would, therefore. 
have my rule and principle of guidance to be laid down, 
to be, impairment of function or capacity. 

(To be continued.) 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Salt Poisoning. 
By G. W. CrLoves, D.Se., 


Professor of Chemistry and Analytical Toxicology, 
Royal Veterinary College, London. 


The North American Veterinarian (1928, July, p. 54) 
has directed attention to a paper communicated by the 
present author in which were described some examples of 
the toxic effect of common salt on poultry (Record, 1928, 
March 3lst, p. 247). Suffran drew the conclusion from the 
results of his experiments that the minimum lethal dose 
of common salt for fowls was approximately 30 grains per 
pound body weight. The North American Veterinarian 
referred to the work of Mitchell, Card and Carmen ( Bulletin 
279, University of Illinois, July, 1926), who found that it 
required from 180 to 240 grains of salt to kill fowls weighing 
from two to four pounds. The American journal re- 
marked: ‘‘ The Illinois authors assert that chickens do 
not partake readily of an over-salted ration and thus still 
further dispel the notion that there is grave danger of 
poisoning a flock of chickens by accidentally salting a 
ration. . . . The contradiction will naturally make the 
practitioner wonder whether the prevailing notion about 
the toxicity of salt for chickens is based upon imagination 
or reality.’ In this connection it may be added that 
Ziirn states that 220 to 450 grains of salt will kill a healthy 
hen in from eight to twelve hours. (Die Krankheiten des 
Hausjeflugel.) 

Reference to the literature reveais that poisoning of 
poultry by common salt is by no means rare and the 
records indicate that the phenomenon is real and not a 
figment of the imagination.. For example, Collins states 
that 30 Rhode Island hens died as the result of salt poison- 
ing (Record, 1927, Dec., 3rd, p. 1071); Craig and Kehoe 
describe fatalities amongst turkeys, ducks, geese and 
chicken produced by excessive amounts of salt ( Veterinary 
Journal, 1924, Jan., p. 31); Mayall gives an account of 
the poisoning of 24 fowls by salted beans (ibid., 1929, June, 
p. 268). Fishmeal containing an excessive amount of 
salt may cause damage (Clough, tbid., 1924, Feb., p. 72). 
The present writer may add two further cases which he 
has recently encountered. Thirty-eight fowls, ducks and 
turkeys died after exhibiting symptoms of excitability, 
turning of the head and neck on to the back and, in the 
ease of the ducks, vomition. The post-mortem appear- 
ances were indefinite. The amount of salt found in the 
crop contents of one fowl, which was submitted for analysis, 
was 1-7%. Eleven turkeys, two fowls and a duck were 
found dead. The post-mortem examination revealed no 
abnormalities, but the finding of 2% of salt in the crop 
contents led the writer to make a diagnosis of salt poisoning 
in this case. A sample of food was subsequently forwarded 
for analysis ; this was found to contain 4% of salt. 

An excessive amount of salt may also prove fatal to 
pigs, cattle, sheep, horses and dogs. Thus, four Dandie 
Dinmont dogs were fed with broken biscuit and in a very 
short time they showed symptoms of vomition, excessive 
thirst, muscular tremors and collapse. One died three 


hours after partaking of the meal, another died on the 
following day, whilst } the other two recovered. The 
biscuit was submitted for analysis and was found to 
contain a very large amount, 30%, of salt. 

Twenty heifers, grazing on marsh land, suffered from 
acute diarrhcea; one died after an observed illness of 
twelve hours, the animal exhibiting pain and being unable 
to rise for several hours before death. A sample of ditch 
water (the only water available for drinking) was analysed 
and found to contain 1-6°) of salt (that is to say, 2} ounces 
per gallon). The stomach contents contained approxi- 
mately 1-4°, of salt. Scott has similarly observed salt 
poisoning in cattle produced by drinking water containing 
1-79, of salt ( Veterinary Journal, 1924, Jan., p. 19). 
Hansen states that next to paint or lead, salt poisoning 
has been most commonly encountered on Indiana farms, 
and cites examples of salt poisoning in hogs and sheep 
(North American Veterinarian, 1929, July, p. 19). Hansen 
adds that three pounds of salt may prove toxic to a cow 
and a lesser amount to a hog. In a very interesting recent 
paper Legg states that ‘salt poisoning, common enough 
in poultry and pigs, which are so often fed with refuse and 
sweepings, is of somewhat rarer occurrence in sheep” 
( Australian Veterinary Journal, 1929, Sept., p. 107). 
The fatal poisoning of 60 sheep out of 200 is described, the 
symptoms being dulness, disinclination to move, diarrhcea 
and thirst. Post-mortem examination revealed congestion 
of the alimentary tract, moderate congestion throughout 
the parenchymatous organs and marked engorgement of 
the subcutaneous vessels. Analysis showed the presence 
of 0.6% of salt in the liquid rumen contents of one animal. 
It appeared probable that the salt was obtained by the 
drinking of water from open troughs in which rock salt 
had been placed, the salt having become dissolved by 
heavy rain. 


Atheroma of the Aorta and Thrombosis of the Right 
Coronary Artery in a Greyhound. 


By W. Caupwe F.R.C.V.S., Bournemouth. 


On the afternoon of the 7th ult. [ was requested to 
attend a Greyhound bitch, thirty months’ old, when I 
observed the following symptoms +—-respiration very rapid, 
pulse 120, temperature 104°, visible mucous membranes 
extremely injected, complete loss of appetite and frequent 
sickness. The owner informed me that she had been in 
his possession two years and had shewn no previous illness ; 
she coursed splendidly when a sapling, but-last March, 
while chasing a hare, she suddenly stopped for a few 
moments to regain her wind and then resumed the chase. 
On the 5th ult. he conveyed her and her companion in 
a covered van into the country on a coursing expedition, 
and after chasing a hare she shewed much distress and 
coughed frequently on her return home. I diagnosed the 
case as acute congestion of the lungs, probably caused by 
heart trouble, and her symptoms were so serious that I at 
once prognosed a fatal termination, which much surprised 
the owner as he had not realised the severity of the illness. 
I immediately sent for my oxygen cylinder and injected 
the gas subcutaneously and prescribed brandy and bis- 
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muth, to be given in milk at frequent intervals, and applied 
warm clothing and flannel bandages to her body and legs. 
On the following morning her condition was about the same 
and her temperature was 105°, and I again injected oxygen. 
At 2 p.m. a messenger came to report that the bitch was 
in convulsions and another message soon followed to say 
that she was dead. 

I made a post-mortem examination on the following morn- 
ing. On incising the body from the sternum to the pelvis 
the divided muscles presented a most uncommonly dark- 
red appearance and all the internal organs were extremely 
congested, while dark blood extravasations were evident at 
the base of the lungs and on the pericardium. I removed 
the heart from its attachments for careful examination at 
home. Its cavities contained black coagula and after 
removing all the blood by maceration in water it weighed 
13 ounces, the ventricles being much hypertrophied. Two 
small yellow calcareous deposits presented themselves on 
the inner coat of the aorta, between the coronary arteries, 
each being five millimetres long by two millimetres wide. 
[ passed a probe easily down the left coronary artery, but 
on trying to insert it into the right coronary artery it met 
with obstruction and on incising the vessel I found that it 
contained a firm red thrombus, of recent formation, about 
an inch long. On separating the fibrous from the yellow 
elastic tissue of the aorta I discovered a calcareous deposit 
close to the origin of the right coronary artery, which had 
obviously caused the thrombosis. 


SHEEP FARMING. 


SeRIoUS DECREASE OF FLOCKS IN ENGLAND. 


Professor R. G. White, of the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor, at the annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Club at the Hotel Metropole on Monday, read a paper 
on “ Recent Developments in the Breeding and Manage- 
ment of Sheep in Great Britain.” 

_Twenty years ago, he said, the sheep population of Great 
Britain was about 26 or 27 millions ; it fell to less than 20 
millions in 1920, and, although it nearly reached 25 
millions in 1927, the average for the last few years was only 
24 millions. Scotland and Wales has slightly increased 
their flocks, and the whole of the British drop was due to a 
very serious decline in the English numbers. 

He could not help thinking, however, that the prospects 
for the maintenance of sheep farming were reasonably 
good. There was a big decline in the number of sheep 
~ in this country, but if they could arrange the dis- 
tribution of supplies to the markets a little more evenly 
there seemed little likelihood that the supplies of home-fed 
lamb would exceed the demand. In fact, if the general 
trade of the country improved and the purchasing powers 
of the public increased one felt fairly certain of an even 
better demand. 

As regards foreign competition, they were still fortun- 
ately in a favourable position in that so far it had not been 
found possible to bring lamb and mutton from the chief 
exporting countries in the chilled state. The carcases had 
to be frozen, and frozen meat was a distinctly inferior 
article, however excellent and uniform the carcases might 
be. He suggested, however, that it was not safe to rely 
too much on that point. Scientists and engineers were 
working hard on the problem of bringing unfrozen carcases 
over from South America and Australasia. The only safe 


protection was to produce lamb and mutton of superior 
and more uniform quality. —The Times. 
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REPORTS. 


Annual Report of Proceedings under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts for the Year 1928. 


The report of the Chief Veterinary Officer to the Secretary 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, written in its 
usually clear style, and supported by statistics of disease 
for easy reference, is always of deep interest to the veter- 
inary profession in general. A short digest of it is therefore 
given in the columns of the Veterinary Record: the full 
report may be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, or from any 
of H.M. Stationery Offices in other cities. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 

The report is divided into the following major parts :— 


l. International Organisation for dealing with Con- 
tagious Animal Diseases. 

Il. Position of Great Britain with regard to Animal 
Diseases. 

III. Importation, Exportation and Transit of Animals. 

TV. Quarantine Station for British Pedigree Stock in- 
tended for Export. 

V. Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge. 

VI. Appendices relating to Disease, and Statistics. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION FOR DEALING 

witH CoNnTAGIOUS ANIMAL DISEASE. 


Parr I. 


As an outcome of the desire amongst countries of the 
Old and New Worlds for closer co-operation in the 
study of contagious animal disease, and mutual protection 
against the spread of such diseases from one country to 
another, it was proposed at an International Veterinary 
Congress that there should be established an Internationa] 
Office of Contagious Diseases of Animals [ L’office Inter- 
national des Epizooties}. An initial official conference was 
held in Paris in 1921. Paris was fixed on as the centre, 
and a Convention was ultimately signed by respective 
Governments. That on behalf of the British Government 
was signed in February, 1924, and ratified in July, 1925. 
The principal objects of the International Office were 
outlined as follows :— 

(1) To institute and co-ordinate research concerning 
the pathology or prophylaxis of contagious diseases 
of animals which call for international collaboration. 

(2) To collect and notify to the Governments of the 
adhering countries facts concerning the progress of 
contagious diseases of animals and the means 
employed for fighting them. 

(3) To study drafts of international agreements con- 
cerning veterinary police measures and to put at 
the disposal of the signatory powers the means of 
controlling the execution of such agreements. 

The first meeting of delegates was held in March, 1927, 
when it was decided to record the work of the office, and 
the disease position of adhering countries, by means of a 
journal every two months. At the second meeting, held 
in May, 1928, an agreement was made that each adhering 
country would issuo a fortnightly bulletin describing the 
position of their respective countries in regard to diseases 
which were the subject of Government action, the arrange- 
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ment to commence on Ist January, 1929. In pursuance of 
this agreement the Ministry’s practice of inserting weekly 
returns in the London Gazette has been amended 
accordingly. 

In addition to the above, a Committee of Experts has 
been appointed by the Economic Committee of the League 
of Nations to study questions of veterinary regulations 
with regard to prohibitions and restrictions in importation 
and exportation of animals and animal products. Ques- 
tionnaires have been circulated to various Governments 
with a view to the collection of complete information 
concerning legislation and statistics. The work of this 
Committee is continuing. 

As the Ministry has been asked to furnish both to the 
International Office in Paris and to the League of Nations 
a description of the organisation for dealing with contagious 
animal diseases in Great Britain, the Chief Veterinary 
Officer deems it appropriate to give a resumé of such 
organisation in the Report. Briefly. the machinery is 
as .follows :— 


1. The Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1927, providing 
for compulsory slaughter and compensation in cattle 
plague (rinderpest), foot-and-mouth disease, pleuro- 
pneumonia, and swine fever, and empowering the 
Minister to prescribe details of procedure by adminis- 
trative Orders which have the full force of an Act of 
Parliament, ¢.g., (a) compulsory notification of 
contagious disease ; (b) declaration of infected places 
and areas ; (c) prohibition of movement and exposure 
of animals at markets, etc. ; (d) slaughter and com- 
pensation for diseases other than above mentioned 
and exercised in the case of bovine tuberculosis, sheep- 
pox and glanders ; (e) control of importation of foreign 
animals, carcases, fodder, etc.; (f) muzzling and 
control of dogs ; (g) generally for the prevention of 
the introduction or spread of disease ; (h) protection 
of animals and poultry from suffering during transit. 


2. For the discharge of the above duties a Diseases of 
Animals Division of the Ministry is maintained, with 
an establishment as follows :—-One chief veterinary 
officer, one deputy chief veterinary officer, nine superin - 
tending veterinary inspectors, 32 divisional inspectors, 
63 inspectors, and a lay administrative and clerical 
staff of 44. Two hundred and fifty-six local veterinary 
surgeons as inspectors are employed when occasion 
demands. There is also attached a_ veterinary 
laboratory and research institute. 


3. Execution and enforcement of the provisions of the 
Acts and Orders are vested in Local Authorities, of 
which there are 332. In addition to the staff of the 
Ministry, there are some 959 Local Authority veter- 
inary inspectors. Local Authorities also appoint a 
number of non-professional persons (in most cases 
police officers) for non-veterinary duties such as service 
of notices, issuing of licences, supervision of detention 
of animals, etc. 

4. The establishment early in 1928 of the Quarantine 
Station at the East India Dock, London, for the 
isolation of British pedigree stock for not less than 
fourteen days before export to the British Dominions 
overseas. 
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Part II. Posrrion oF GREAT BRITAIN WITH REGARD TO 
ANIMAL DISEASE: Foot-aANpD-MoutH DISEASE. 


In view of the international discussions referred to in 
Part I, the whole procedure of dealing with foot-and-mouth 
disease in this country, as revised by the Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Order of 1928, has been quoted in the Report. 
In brief, this comprises immediate notification of a sus- 
pected animal or carcase to the local police, who inform the 
Ministry and Local Authority. The latter institutes a 
veterinary enquiry, and if the veterinary inspector of the 
Local Authority finds there are reasonable grounds for 
suspecting the disease he issues a certificate to that effect, 
whereupon prohibition of movement of animals within a 
radius of five miles is imposed pending a definite diagnosis 
by a whole-time veterinary inspector of the Ministry. If 
the latter is of opinion that disease exists, he has power 
to extend prohibition of movement to a radius of fifteen 
miles. On confirmation, the Ministry declares the area 
within fifteen miles of the infected premises to be a ‘‘ Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease Infected Area.’”” No movement out 
of the area is permitted, and any necessary movements 
within the area are controlled by licence. Only markets 
for fat stock may be held within the area and these outside 
the five-mile radius and subject to licence of the Local 
Authority and veterinary inspection. Hunting within the 
area is prohibited, and dogs within the five-miles radius 
kept under control. If there is no spread of the disease 
after fourteen days the area is reduced to one of a five- 
miles radius ; this is further reduced to a two-miles radius 
after a further seven days, and unless the disease appears 
on other premises in the area, restrictions are removed after 
a period of twenty-eight days from the confirmation 
of the outbreak. Slaughter and compensation at full mar- 
ket value of the diseased and those directly exposed to 
infection is the policy adopted, the slaughter usually being 
completed within twenty-four hours of the report being 
received by the Ministry. Thorough disinfection after 
slaughter is carried out, and infected premises are subject 
to rule under the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Order of 1928 
for a period of eleven weeks from the date of slaughter. 
A patrol staff of veterinary inspectors of the Ministry are 
employed to inspect stock in the immediate vicinity of an 
outbreak to discover hidden centres of disease and to trace 
suspected contacts. These inspectors have very definite 
instructions about the disinfection of their clothes after 
each inspection. Inspectors engaged on an infected place 
are not employed in patrol work. Measures now in force 
are the outcome of the recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Committee which sat in 1924-25, and have been 
accepted and supported loyally by British agriculturalists 
as necessary. 

During the year 1928, from January Ist to December 
3lst, 138 outbreaks occurred in England and Wales, 135 
of these outbreaks being in England, and three only in 
Wales. For the second year in succession Scotland was 
free from infection. In the 138 outbreaks, 4,129 cattle, 
5,069 sheep, 2,227 pigs and 16 goats were slaughtered and 
£112,632 paid in compensation. Seventy-nine outbreaks 
were recorded in the 1927 report, leaving 59 for record in 
the report of 1928. These occurred in 19 centres, of which 
seven had only one outbreak, and the average number of 
outbreaks for each centre was only three, thus demonstra- 
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ting the importance of prompt notification and the wisdom 
of the policy of rapid and effective stamping out. Eleven 
of the areas were entirely released within a month from the 
initial case, and four others within five weeks. On 23rd 
March the discovery of 50 diseased pigs out of 553 pigs on 
sale at the Water Street Pig Market, Manchester, was 
responsible for six outbreaks in certain slaughter-houses 
in Derbyshire, Cheshire, Yorkshire (West Riding) and 
Lancashire, and three other outbreaks in those areas 
subsequently occurred. Eleven outbreaks within a circle 
of four miles radius occurred at Salt, in Staffordshire, in 
May, the initial case being a breeding sow shewing lesions 
10 to 14 days old. In dealing with an outbreak at Stockton 
Lane, near York, a Ministry’s inspector on patrol discovered 
{1 affected cattle in an adjoining premises, the oldest 
lesions being approximately 10 days old. This was the 
parent of three outbreaks in the area, and fines were 
imposed for non-reporting. As four cattle and 34 pigs 
belonging to seven different owners had been moved to the 
Royal Show at Nottingham from the scheduled infected 
area, a special Order had to be taken with regard to all 
animals at the show, but fortunately no disease developed 
in any of them. A possible source of infection in an 
outbreak at Catforth, in Lancashire, on the 2nd August, 
was from “ green cut bone ”’ fed to poultry, and obtained 
from Ihutchers at Blackburn and neighbouring towns, the 
ends of long bones being ground into so-called meal and 
unsterilized in any way. A similar instance occurred in 
an outbreak on 14th December at Hale Bank in Lancashire. 
In twelvo outbreaks in Devon (Tamerton Foliot), in 
October, the initial outbreak was in pigs which had been 
fed with unboiled swill containing scraps of foreign meat. 
The owner was fined for contravention of the Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease (Boiling of Animal Foodstuffs) Order, 1928. 


In six outbreaks within a radius of two miles in Yorks, : 


East Riding (Dalton Holme), in September, involving 
over 300 cattle at grass and valuable pedigree Lincoln 
long wool sheep, spread of infection was attributed to 
game, shooting of which was suspended for the time being. 
By way of propaganda, to ensure promptitude in reporting 
suspicious cases and the prevention of the contact of stock 
with possible sources of infection, including imported virus 
through packing material and the feeding of animals and 
poultry on waste products of imported meat, the Ministry 
has invited the co-operation of Local Authorities, Chief 
and Head Constables and all branches of the National 
Farmers’ Union in the distribution of warning notices, the 
duty of compliance with the Packing Materials Order,the 
Boiling of Animal Foodstuffs Order, and in the re-issue of 
copies of the pamphlet ** Foot-and-Mouth Disease —Advice 
to Farmers,” the latter having been revised during the year. 
Through the medium of poultry journals a special notice 
of warning as to the danger of infection from crushed 
green bones was brought before poultry keepers. 


Bovine TUBERCULOSIS, 

‘“Local Authorities generally are administering the 
Tuberculosis Order of 1925 in a satisfactory manner and 
comparatively few difficulties of an administrative nature 
arose during the year.” 


be affected during the year amounted to 16,967, of which 
347 were classified as milk cases, 1,941 as udder cases, 
8,098 as tuberculous emaciation and 6,581 as chronic cough, 
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with definite clinical signs of tuberculosis. Post-mortem 
examination showed that 71-7°, were affected with 
advanced tuberculosis, 21-5°,, were not advanced, and 
0-8°., were not affected. The number of milk and udder 
cases shows an increase over previous years and is probably 
due to the activity of the Local Authorities in discovering 
such cases under the Milk and Dairies Orders. On the 
other hand, there is a decrease in the number of emaciation 
cases, indicating the detection and reporting of these cases 
at an earlier stage. The percentage of milk, udder and 
emaciation cases was higher in England and Wales than 
in Scotland, but the percentage of animals ‘ otherwise ”’ 
affected, i.e., with chronic cough accompanied by definite 
clinical signs of tuberculosis, was greater in Scotland than 
England and Wales, viz., 54-4°,, as against 35-29,. Com- 
pensation paid by Local Authorities amounted to £58,751 
13s. 2d., or an average of £3 10s. Id. per animal. In 
accordance with the provisions of the Diseases of Animals 
Act, 1925, 75°, of this, or £44,063 14s. 11d., was refunded 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. The proceeds from 
salvage of carcases of slaughtered animals amounted to 
£18,225 8s. 6d., a sum which exceeded by £3,537 10s. 3d. 
the quota of compensation borne by Local Authorities 
and which therefore ought to improve their financial 
position as regards proportionate cost in administering 
the Order. The total number of premises on which disease 
was reported to exist was 20,349, holding 656,861 bovine 
animals (including 511,829 cows and heifers). The number 
of premises on which disease was declared by veterinary 
inspectors to exist was 16,159, and 250,680 animals (215,241 
cows and heifers and 35,439 other bovines) were examined 
by them. Bovines numbering 1,709 were tested with 
tuberculin. ‘‘ The total number of animals found on post- 
mortem examination to be affected with tuberculosis at a 
stage coming within the scope of the Order as regards 
compulsory slaughter was 16,629, or 2-5% of the bovine 
animals on the premises, or 6-6% of those exactly examined. 
The number of milch cows certified to be affected was 16,065 
and of these, 2,632 were stated to be affected with tuber- 
culosis of the udder or giving tuberculous milk. The 
number so affected is only 0-51% of the total number of 
cows and heifers on the premises inspected.” 


SHEEP Scap. 

The number of ourbreaks in Great Britain during the 
year was 744. In England there was a decrease of 80, 
in Seotland 17, while there was an increase in Wales of 118 
outbreaks over the previous year. The position in Wales 
is most unsatisfactory, 358 outbreaks in that country being 
the highest since 1909. Of this number 285 occurred in 
the six counties of North Wales, which is mountainous and 
where unfenced sheep runs, common to many sheep owners, 
exist. Anti-sheep scab regulations were carefully revised 
in the Sheep Scab Order of 1928. They are capable of 
eradicating sheep scab within a reasonable time provided 
they are consistently applied by Local Authorities and 
conscientiously carried out by sheep owners. Unfor- 
tunately there is neglect on the part of many sheep owners 
to report the disease amongst their flocks. During the 
year 1928 no less than 168 outbreaks, or 22°58% of the 
total number of confirmed outbreaks in Great Britain, 
were discovered solely by visits of either the Ministry’s 
inspectors or by the inspectors of Local Authorities. 
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Another disquieting feature is the failure on the part of 
many owners of sheep to comply with the preventive 
regulations as to dipping, which is strange, as the anti-scab 
measures now in operation were inaugurated in response 
to representations made to the Government by agricul- 
turalists themselves. Facts would appear to show that in 
many parts of the country sheep owners were not in 
earnest in the matter. However, on the 6th March, 1929, 
the Minister received a deputation from the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England and the National Sheep Breed- 
ers’ Association and the policy of control and eradication 
was discussed, and subsequently an urgent appeal made 
to all Local Authorities, Police Authorities, agricultural 
bodies, sheep societies and farmers generally to get rid of 
this eradicable disease. Part II of the revised Sheep 
Seab Order which came into operation on Ist April, 1928, 
prohibits the movement of sheep out of a defined ** Move- 
ment Area’ except by licence and subject to having been 
double-dipped within the previous 56 days. Part III of 
the Order enforces double-dipping of all sheep in a defined 
‘“* Double-Dipping Area’’ during a specified period and 
restricts the exposure of sheep at markets during that 
period. Of sheep dips there were on the 3lst December, 
1928, 312 approved, of which 90 were arsenical and 222 
non-arsenical. In the Sheep Scab Order of 1928, and 
repeating the Order of 1926, Article 30 prohibited the use 
of an arsenical dip for the second of the two statutory 
dippings when a dip of that character had been used for 
the first dipping. In consequence, however, of representa- 
tions from farmers in Wales and other parts of Great 
Britain, and supported by the National Farmers’ Union of 
England and Wales, and an indemnification by arsenical 
dip manufacturers against losses through the use of an 
arsenical dip for both dippings, the Ministry has removed 
the prohibition and under an Order of 6th June, 1928, has 
given full discretion in the choice of an approved dip 
provided that an interval of not less than ten days should 
elapse between the two dippings when arsenical dips 
are used, 


SwIneE FEVER. 


The number of reported outbreaks enquired into during 
the year was 9,958, of which 1,472 (14°8°,) were confirmed 
after veterinary examination on the premises and at the 
Ministry’s Laboratory. Of the 1,472 confirmed outbreaks, 
1,329 occurred in England, 71 in Wales and 72 in Seotland. 
In 1,154 of the confirmed outbreaks the diagnosis was 
established at the first visit, and of the remaining 318 
cases (21°8°,,) two or more visits were necessary to establish 
the existence of the disease. ‘The power to slaughter swine 
affected with or suspected of swine fever is exercised 
only where necessary for the purpose of establishing the 
diagnosis. The number slaughtered by the Ministry’s 
Inspectors for diagnostic purposes in connection with 
the 9,958 reported outbreaks was 2,198, and the compensa- 
tion paid to the owners amounted to £1,932 10s. 9d. 
Of the confirmed outbreaks, 79°3°, were in the scheduled 
area to which the Regulation of Movement of Swine Order 
of 1922 applies, which Order requires the detention for 
27 days, unless slaughtered, of swine moved within or out 
of that area. 


ANTHRAX. 

During the year 536 outbreaks of anthrax were confirmed, 
an increase of 11], or 26°1°,, as compared with 1927. 
Of the total, 223 occurred in England, an increase of 22 ; 
305 in Scotland, an increase of 84; and eight in Wales, 
an increase of five. The number and species of animals 
affected were: cattle 588, horses 5, sheep 4, swine 18, 
and dogs 3. The disease occurred five times on one 
premises, four times on one premises, three times on five 
sets of premises, and twice on 38 sets of premises. In 
addition, 88 outbreaks occurred on premises where the 
disease had existed within the previous five years, and 
there were 393 outbreaks on previously-clean premises. 
The use of imported feeding stuffs is stated to be the | 
probable source of infection in 304 of the latter outbreaks. 
The Anthrax Order of 1910 was replaced by the Anthrax 
Order of 1928 to provide for the inclusion of four-footed 
mammals kept in zoological collections other than animals 
of the species defined in the Order, and to prohibit the 
cutting of a carease in a case of suspected anthrax before 
the certification of a veterinary inspector of the Local 
Authority. 


GLANDERS. 

A ease of glanders, the first for over two years, occurred 
in September 1928, at Southampton. Both glanders and 
farey symptoms were displayed and there was a pronounced 
reaction to the Mallein Test. The Local Authority's 
veterinary inspector had the animal killed, conducted a 
post-mortem, and destroyed the carcase without submitting 
any material to the Ministry’s Laboratory for confirmation. 
No clue as to the origin of infection could be found, Any 
horses ascertained to have been in contact with the 
diseased animal were tested with mallein without any 
reaction taking place. The Glanders or Farey Order of 
1920 is being revised to provide for the future submission 
of material to the Ministry’s Laboratory for confirmation 
of the disease. 


Parasitic MANGE OF EQUINE ANIMALS. 

There were 280 outbreaks of mange reported by Local 
Authorities in Great Britain, 578 horses being affected ; 
254 outbreaks occurred in England, the County of London 
heading the list with 29 outbreaks. There were 22 out- 
breaks in Scotland and four in Wales. 


Parr AND TRANSIT OF 
ANIMALS. 


Only one consignment of fat cattle was landed from 
abroad during 1928 for slaughter at the port of landing, 
viz., 140 cattle from South Africa. No animals were sent 
either by the United States or Canada for slaughter at 
the landing wharves. Canada, however, sent two ship- 
ments of store cattle for feeding purposes, viz., 304 cattle 
landed at Birkenhead in June, and 101 landed at Glasgow 
in July. This is the smallest importation of Canadian 
store cattle since the embargo was raised in 1922. On the 
other hand, 852,643 cattle, 670,069 sheep and 294,781 pigs 
were imported from Ireland. This was an increase of 
134,297 cattle and 26,139 sheep, but the number of pigs 
imported declined by 51,013. The Isle of Man sent 
281 cattle, 5,115 sheep and 390 pigs, while 1,215 cattle 
were received from the Channel Islands. 
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Under the Importation of Animals Act, 1922, all imported 
animals other than those landed for slaughter at the ports 
are required to be detained at the place of destination in 
Great Britain for six days, a wise precaution in the preven- 
tion of the rapid spread of disease. Imported stock are 
identified by numbered tags which have to be attached 
to the animals before they leave the landing places for 
their destinations. The Irish cattle trade was interrupted 
from the 17th February owing to an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease near Wexford, and it was not until the 7th 
May that the trade was resumed under normal conditions. 
The trade was further interrupted temporarily on the 
29th July, owing to a reported case in County Cork, but 
as it was proved not to be foot-and-mouth disease trade 
was resumed on the 5th August. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN IMPORTED ANIMALS. 

During 1928, 15 cows suspected of tuberculosis were 
detained at landing places. Seven came from Northern 
Ireland and eight from the Irish Free State. Two were 
released after examination, and 13 were slaughtered, eight 
showing advanced tuberculosis, and five tuberculosis not 
advanced on post-mortem examination. In addition, 150 
were found to be suffering from indurated udders, of which 
119 were from the Irish Free State, 24 from Northern 
Treland, and seven from the Isle of Man. The latter were 
returned to the Isle of Man, and of the remaining 143, 
which were slaughtered, 44 were found on post-mortem 
examination to be suffering from tuberculosis. Article 14 
of the Tuberculosis Order of 1925 prohibits the importation 
of animals suffering from tuberculosis in any of the sche- 
duled classes of the disease. 


SHEEP IN IMPORTED ANIMALS. 

The Ministry’s veterinary inspectors detected 104 sheep 
from Ireland and 50 from the Isle of Man affected with 
the disease. The Animals (Landing from Ireland, Channel 
Islands and Isle of Man) Order of 1923 provides that no 
affected sheep shall be moved out of the landing place till 
cured, and that all in-contacts shall be dipped twice, once 
before leaving the landing place, and again at the place of 
destination within fourteen days of the first dipping, except 
in the case of sheep moved direct to a slaughter house for 
slaughter within four days. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN Hay AND STRAW. 

Special licences were issued for the landing of straw 
for experimental purposes and for the destruction of 
dunnage straw used for packing empty bottles brought from 
Germany. 


IMPORTATION OF Dogs, CaTs, AND OTHER CANINES AND 
FELINEs. 

In consequence of some serious cases of rabies in cats 
abroad, a new Order under the designation of the Importa- 
tion of Dogs and Cats Order of 1928 was issued on the 
19th November, 1928, to be made operable as from the 
lst January, 1929. From the latter date no cat or other 
feline can be brought to Great Britain from any country 
except Ireland, the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man 
unless licence from the Ministry has been previously 
obtained, the most important condition of which is the 
detention and isolation upon premises of a veterinary 


surgeon for six months. Feline animals other than the 
domestic cat, such as lions, tigers, leopards, etc., are 
admitted subject to permanent detention in a public 
zoological collection or at an emporium where suitable 
facilities for isolation exist, but facilities are afforded for 
animals of this species to travel in proper cages for per- 
forming purposes. The number of dogs landed from 
abroad during 1928 was 775. Twelve dogs were landed 
in contravention of the Regulations, and legal proceedings 
were taken in five instances. One serious case, resulting 
in a fine of £20 and £10 costs, was in a dog brought from 
Morocco, where rabies continuously prevails. The dog 
was properly landed under licence, but on transit from the 
port of landing to the authorised place of detention the 
owner illegally obtained possession of it and disappeared, 
leaving no address, afterwards sending a telegram to the 
veterinary surgeon in charge of the place of quarantine 
authorising him to destroy the dog, although at the time 
the dog was in her possession. A warrant for arrest was 
quickly executed, the owner and dog being found in 
London. A case of rabies was confirmed in a dog imported 
from India. It died in quarantine two days after arrival. 
This is the eighth case of rabies occurring in an imported 
dog during the period of quarantine in ten years. 


EMBARGO ON IMPORTED 

The Netherlands Government in 1928 as in 1926 pressed 
for removal or modification of the restrictions imposed by 
the Importation of Carcases (Prohibition) Order of 1926, 
but in view of the continued prevalence of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Western Europe, withdrawal or modification 
could not be contemplated. A table of outbreaks of that 
disease is given, which shows that while Belgium, Denmark 
and Sweden had improved, and that Norway was again 
free, France, Germany and the Netherlands were heavily 
infected during 1928. The report further deals with 
measures taken by the Governments of the South American 
republics to prevent the introduction of foot-and-mouth 
disease into Great Britain by means of infected carcases. 
Under the decree of 3lst October, 1927, 70 veterinary 
inspectors have been appointed in the Argentine. Mr. 
Frood, one of the superintending inspectors of the British 
Ministry of Agriculture, reporting on 28th January, 1929. 
states that he has ‘‘no grounds to believe but that if disease 
be found in an export troop, the whole troop will be rejected 
for export.’’ The Ministry’s inspectors report favourably 
on the working of the regulations in Uruguay and it is under- 
stood that the National Administrative Council has 
authorised the appointment of fifteen fresh veterinary 
inspectors in connection with the measures taken. The 
Brazilian Government, too, has shown a readiness to meet 
the wishes of the British Government by making amend- 
ments to their laws and regulations. 


EXPORTATION OF HORSEs. 

During the year, 10,526 horses were shipped from Great 
Britain to the Continent, 2,410 going to Belgium, 4,990 to 
Holland, 2,637 to France, and 489 to other countries. 
Only seven casualities occurred, and it is useful to remark 
that out of 67,070 horses shipped during the past five 
years only 47 casualities have resulted. During the latter 
part of the year many Dartmoor and other ponies of that 
character were shipped to the Continent. They were 
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mostly sold for working in small traps, milk floats and small 
vegetable carts, realising in Antwerp an average price of 
£10 10s. per head. The approximate number of horse 
carcases shipped to the Continent during 1928 was 36.883 
as against 48,662 the vear previously. 


PROTECTION OF ANIMALS AND POULTRY DURING TRANSIT. 


Under the Transit of Animals Order of 1927, in which 
are contained very precise specifications as to the manner 
of construction of fittings on vessels, and in the construction 
of railway trucks, much improvement has been effected. 
For instance, in shipments from Ireland the percentages 
of casualties in cattle, sheep and pigs works out at -03°%,, 
‘02% and -14% respectively. The Conveyance of Live 
Poultry Order of 1919 also sufficiently provides for the 
prevention of overcrowding, exposure to bad weather or 
excessive heat, or the use of unsuitable receptacles. 


Part IV. QUARANTINE STATION FOR BRITISH PEDIGREE 


Srock FoR Export. 

To meet a serious handicap to trade with our Dominions 
and Colonies in British pedigree stock occasioned by the 
prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease, a scheme was devised 
by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture in collaboration, for the establish- 
ment of one or more quarantine stations where British 
Pedigree stock could be isolated, inspected daily, and after 
a lapse of a period of at least fourteen days certified free 
from disease and made available for exportation. The 
scheme was submitted to the Empire Marketing Board, 
who approved of it as a charge against their Fund. A 
quarantine station was accordingly established at the 
East India Dock, London, and was opened by the Right 
Hon. L. 8. Amery, the Secretary of State for the Dominions, 
on 4th April, 1928. It is administered by the Royal 
Agricultural Society as agents of the Empire Marketing 
Board, and the necessary inspections, veterinary super- 
vision and certifications are carried out by the veterinary 
service of the Ministry of Agriculture. The station con- 
tains 28 boxes and 18 pens and the maximum accommoda- 
tion is for 50 cattle or 70 sheep and pigs. The charges for 
care and maintenance are £3 per head for cattle and £1 
for sheep and pigs for the quarantine period of fourteen 
days. Added to this is a fee of £2 10s. for each separate 
consignment of animals from the same premises, to cover 
out-of-pocket expenses of the Ministry, including those in 
respect to veterinary inspection. Rigid conditions, under 
the Quarantine Stations (Regulation) Order, 1928, and in 
certain rules, are laid down to ensure the healthy condition 
of animals admitted to or shipped from the quarantine 
station, and for the prevention of infection from outside 
sources through persons, animals, or things. Up to the 
end of 1928, twelve consignments numbering 168 cattle, 
118 sheep, 55 pigs and 10 goats were admitted to the 
station. The scheme has been accepted by the Irish Free 
State, the Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia. 
Northern Rhodesia, Australia, the Mandated Territory 
of South-west Africa, Trinidad, Cyprus and Palestine. 
Permission was granted under the Quarantine Stations 
(Regulation) Order of 1928 (No. 2) for the admission of 
animals from Northern Ireland into the station, and 
similar facilities were provided in respect to the entry of 
animals from the Trish Free State by Order dated 21st 
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March, 1929, and from the Channel Islands by Order 
dated 10th April, 1929. 


Part V. THE VETERINARY LABORATORY, WEYBRIDGE. 

The report only deals with administrative undertakings. 
Specimens numbering 3,700 were received during the year 
for purposes of diagnosis, 2,794 being for swine fever, 813 
for anthrax, 84 for sheep scab and nine for rabies, one of the 
latter being a positive case in an imported dog during 
quarantine. In addition to the above, 1,926 specimens of 
non-scheduled diseases, mostly poultry, were examined. 
Doses of anti-abortion ‘“‘A’’ vaccine to the number of 
24,877 were made and distributed during the year. Agglu- 
tination tests for bovine abortion were carried out in 795 
eases. Agglutination tests numbering 14,808 were con- 
ducted in poultry. During the year, too, 1,055 doses of 
Calmette-Guérin vaccine against tuberculosis were issued 
to selected herds for inoculation. 


Part VI. APPENDICEs. 

Included in the appendices is a pamphlet A1l29/T.A. 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease, Advice to Farmers, and precau- 
tions to be taken at all times ; Diseases of Animals Branch 
Circular Letter No. 121 of 5th Sept., 1928, issued to all 
Local Authorities on the new Anthrax Order of 1928, a 
very complete document; The Quarantine Stations 
(Regulation) Order of 1928, and Rules made under that 
Order. Statistical Tables relate (a) to the diseases among 
animals in Great Britain, giving details by Counties and by 
years ; (b) to the number of animals in Great Britain and 
of animals imported and exported both for the year and 
for the past five years. All these statistics form very 
interesting reading. 

J. M. 


County of Dumfries. 


Work or THE VETERINARY OFFICERS. 


The Annual Report of the County Medical Officer 
contains a veterinary section, and Dr. Ritchie gives the 
work of Messrs. Davidson and Sangster in full detail, from 
which we observe that much useful work has been done by 
them. Only those who have to perform similar duties 
understand how much labour is envolved in visits through- 
out so wide areas in all kinds of weather. It is not possible 
to compare the progress made because, as stated, “ No 
reports were furnished in 1926 and 1927, due to changes in 
the staff.” Following are quotations from the Report :- 

Mik Datrtes (Scottanp) Aci, 1914. 

An inquiry began into the present standard of premises, 
viz. :- 

(a) Premises from which milk or cheese is sold, wholesale 

or retail, in large quantities. 

(hb) Premises from which butter is produced during 

part of the year. 

Those in (a) were classified into : 

1. Those that conformed to the by-laws. 

2. Those that did not conform to the by-laws, but were 
registered provisionally. Improvements to be 
effected as soon as possible. 

3. Those in whieh the conditions were such that 


registration he refused. 


| 

| 

- 
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DEFECTs. 

Few byres failed to reach the required standard as to 
floor and cubic space. 

Ventilation. This is usually insufficient or of a bad 
type, and with a cubic space of 350-500 cubic feet per cow, 
necessitating a too frequent change of air, causing risk of 
draughts. After experiments extending over two years a 
satisfactory solution has been found, but it will take some 
considerable time to effect alteration in the existing 
premises. Farmers are beginning to realise that draughty 
or over-heated byres predispose to such diseases as mastitis 
and placenta retention. 

Lighting. This is another bad feature both in quantity 
and distribution. Efficient light checks disease, shows up 
dirty corners, cows, utensils, methods, etc., so that those 
defects can be remedied. 

Fittings. Two main points are :—- 

(a) Length and width of stalls and tying. 
(b) Width and depth of grips and channels. 

(a) Those were usually of standard size. We now 
vary the stalls according to the type of cow, and (b) 
advocate the wide, shallow grip. Wherever possible water is 
now laid on, water drinking bowls installed, and the use of 
a hose recommended for cleansing purposes. 

Dung Steads and Drainage. ‘There has been a great 
waste due to bad retaining walls, bad packing, inefficient 
drainage and exposure to weather. At present, there is a 
boom in the use of ammonia for grasslands on dairy farms, 
and it seems folly to pay high prices for artificial manures 
when a similar product is daily going to waste. 

Dairy and Dairy Scullery. We have found construction 
fairly good, lighting reasonable, but ventilation bad. ‘The 
combined dairy and dairy scullery system is not a good 
one, it being difficult to keep the storage place clean. 
Often the water supply and type of ‘‘ cooler” does not 
appear efficient during summer months. 

Handling. This can, on the whole, only be considered 
fair, but there has been a considerable improvement. 
Education is necessary. ‘There is a tendency on the part 
of many farmers to look on dairying as a sideline. Certainly 
it entails much labour, but when well done probably pays 
as well as, if not better than, other branches of farming. 

Structural Alterations. Improvements have been and 
are being effected, viz.: Ventilation, lighting, beam filling 
of wall heads, cement facing of walls, relaying of floors, 
re-building dung steads, improved drainage, installation of 
steam pressure boilers. Hot water is now regarded as 
economical and useful, while steam pressure sterilisation 
of utensils is realised as essential. 

General Hygiene. There has been a decided improve- 
ment in cleanliness of byres, use of overalls and as the 
result of a Clean Milk Competition, hints given and 
adopted have been washing of cows’ udders and milkers’ 
hands with a mild antiseptic, discarding cloths for wiping 
cans and straining milk, and better sterilization of dairy 
utensils. Cooling of milk is generally poor during summer 
months ; this is due to insufficient water supply, or pipes 
laid too near the surface of the ground. 


INSPECTION OF HERDs. 


Observations show that too often cows are overfed with 
bulky, indigestible food of limited productive value, such 
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as straw, bad hay, and turnips. Mastitis seems to be on the 
increase, is infectious in nature, and affects a large per- 
centage of animals. The usual causal organisms are 
streptococci and diplococci. The latter seem to be the 
cause of a chronic and mild mastitis. The acidity of the 
milk drops to 9°, whereas in ordinary ‘‘ weed ”’ it increases 
up to 21 or 22°; we have had promising results from the 
use of vaccines. Other diseases observed were septic 
eruptions, injuries, etc., of teats and udders, retention of 
placenta and diarrhea. In dealing with mastitis we 
always recommend isolation, washing udders and hands 
with a mild antiseptic, cleansing floors, and general 
preventive measures. Infectious abortion is on the 
increase and at present is as big a scourge as tuberculosis, 
and is a danger, due to the chronic genital disorders which 
follow it. A large percentage of animals in Dumfriesshire 
suffer from fluke disease ; the eggs have been found in the 
feces. The animals lose condition and suffer from 
diarrhea. As a result of our investigations veterinary 
practitioners have treated cattle with striking results, 
and this practice is on the increase ; milk from animals 
suffering from disease is now boiled before being fed to 
pigs. The lack of an isolation shed in cach farm is a great 
disadvantage in preventing the spread of disease. 

Tuberculosis. There seems little doubt that if all cows 
were tested the reactors would vary from nil to close on 
100 per cent. The past few years have seen the elimination 
of the “screw” cow. Very often, acid-fast bacilli can be 
demonstrated miscroscopically in milk from cows showing 
little clinical alteration of the udder. Efforts towards 
elimination have been devoted to advice as to ‘‘ handling,” 
‘rearing’ and “ segregation’’ of young stock, so as to 
replace diseased stock. This is being gradually adopted. 
Much damage had been done previously by the pernicious 
habit of feeding calves with raw milk from cows with a 
bad quarter. After removing a diseased cow general 
disinfection is absolutely necessary, and one of the best 
means is the use of the blow lamp. 


Mink (SPECIAL DEeSIGNATIONS) ORDER, SCOTLAND, 1923. 


The supply of Certified and Grade A (T.T.) milk has 
heen in excess of the demand. Malgré the criticism as 
to the purity of the milk supply, it is difficult to understand 
the apathy of the general public towards a safe product 
for which the producer receives only a very reasonable 
extra return. It would only be proper for those critics 
to give some impetus to the sale of this milk by the 
methods they adopted in their criticism. 


A striking example of the damage that can be done 
through faulty information is the recent discovery of the 
high food value of skimmed milk, large quantities of this 
article having been wasted for years owing to previous 
propaganda against it. There is no doubt that full milk 
is the best form of milk food, but one had only to consider 
the children of farm servants who in the past used nothing 
but skimmed milk, and the fact that calves at one or two 
months old are usually fed on skimmed milk to realise 
that the ban placed on this article in the cities was 
ridiculous. The milk from licensed dairies has been 
sampled on an average once a month during the year. 
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TUBERCULIN TESTs. 


We have put into operation two improvements in 
connection with our own and veterinary surgeons’ exper- 
ience, viz. 

(a) The use of concentrated broth at the re-test of 
doubtful tests, with an extra visit to examine the eyes 
six to nine hours after the second installation, as we 
consider that in the majority of reactors the ophthalmic 
reaction disappears considerably before the 24th hour. 

(b) After three years’ experience in the use of the skin 
of the neck as a site of injection we find that the site 
of the caudal fold is the better of the two. 

Introduction of Infection. In our opinion it is impossible 
for any dairy farmer to keep his herd clean unless his farm 
is entirely isolated from untested stock either by natural 
barriers or double fencing. With regard to the incubation 
period, in our experience of several years it is often months 
after exposure to infection before an animal sufficiently 
develops the disease to react to tuberculin. 

Criticism of Reliability of Tuberculin Tesi. in our 
experience, in the majority of cases where there have been 
unexpected reactions and the test blamed, if careful inquiry 
is made into the history of the herd and individual animals 
in it for sometime previous to those reactions a satisfactory 
solution can he obtained. 


KEEPING QUALITIES OF MILK. 


Some purchasers have controlled their milk supplies by 
the acidity test based on the principle that an acidity 
of 21° and over was on the verge of souring. This has 
been investigated by us in various herds by testing for 
acidity and plating for bacterial count of B. coli, with the 
result that acidity varied from 18° to 21°, and there was 
a low bacterial count of B. coli. Tests made by the County 
Analyst of milk newly drawn from cows confirmed the 
previous high acidity. This would be a useful line of 
research for the new Research Institute for Dairying. 


TABLES. 
Registered Premises 
No. of Cows i 14,624 
Milk Samples taken 284 
Tuberculosis 
Microscopical pos. 14 
neg. 74 
Biological pos. 1 
Organisins, non-tuberculous pos. 31 
neg. 30 
Tuberculosis Order, 1925. 
Reported by Owner to Police om on 14 
» to Veterinary Officer 60 
.. Veterinary Surgeons 37 
Officers ... 59 
Total 170 
Results of Examinations and Post-mortems. 
No action, Order did not apply 33 
» animals died 38 
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Not tuberculous... 1 
»» advanced 68 
Advanced 64 
T'uberculin Tests. 1,250 
Herds, one test 3 
» two tests ll 
routine tests 1,169 
interim tests 67 

INSPECTION. 

No. of Slaughterhouses il 
Carcases destroyed, Bovine (tuberculous, 19) 36 
és Porcine ... 1 
Quarters Bovine (tuberculous, 8) 25 
Organs 232 


The Report is an interesting record of County veterinary 
work well done and is given more in ertenso than usual as 
it may prove helpful to whole-time veterinary officers 
taking up similar duties on appointment. 

BD. ¥. 


ABSTRACTS. 


[A Case of Operative Treatment of Colic in the Horse. 
P. Levr, B.T.W., 1929, No. 37.]} 
Contributor first alludes to cases of obstructive colic, 

due to feeding with greens, in association with tooth 

trouble and consequent mal-iastication. Here the foo! 
matter often becomes very tightly impacted in the dis- 
tended large intestine, effectively corking it up. Such 
cases do not respond to the usual purgative medicine and 
the mass is often out of reach of the hand introduced per 
rectum. He had to deal with such a case. The subject, 
a farm heavy draught mare, became ill after eating some 
old clover. Treatment :—First day, purgative medicine 
at mid-day; arecoline and barium chloride in evening — 
no result: Second day, two visits: barium chloride and 
manual removal over three hours of a little feces: Third 
day, similar handling and results. Decided to try intra- 
peritoneal manipulation of tho bowel. Abdomen entered 
through incision in the vagina (as in ovariotomy) and after 
twenty minutes work the impaction was broken up and, 
after a third barium chlorideedose, the fecal mass was 
passed. However, a second abdominal manipulation was 

necessary to break up another impacted mass before a 

complete cure was effected. In addition, a gallon of 

ol. lini had been given during every day of the illness. 

J. T. E. 


[Rivanol in Veterinary Practice. TimoreEr and ANDREEF. 
Leningrad. Tierdrztliche Rundschau, No. 20, 1929.) 
Rivanol was tested during eight months in the clinic of 

the Veterinary School and in the hospital for horses in the 

town of Leningrad. It was used in cases of cellulitis, 
necrotic wounds and peritonitis of traumatic origin in the 
horse, and also for parenchymatous mastitis in the cow. 

Solutions in distilled water of 0°2 and 0°l per cent. were 

employed. For open infected wounds as wet saturated 

dressings ; for rapidly spreading necrosis similarly and, 
in addition, Rivanol was injected intramuscularly all 
(Continued at foot of first column next page.) 
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DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A.* 


OFFICERS ELECTED AT LEEDS MEETING. 

The autumn meeting of this Division was held at the 
Hotel Metropole, Leeds, on Friday, October 25th, 1929, 
with the President (Mr. F. C. Scott) in the chair. Other 
‘members present were Messrs. A. McCarmick (Hon. 
Treasurer), S. B. Vine, Wm. Collinson, Col. H. G. Bowes, 
Messrs. G. Whitehead, G. E. Bowman, M. Robinson, 8. E. 
Sampson,-Major J. A. Dixon, Mr. W. Halstead, Dr. R. R. 
Dalling, Messrs. W. T. MacGregor, D. S. Rabagliati, A. H. 
Watson, W. A. Campbell, J. C. Gaunt, W. R. McKinna, 
J. Clarkson, A. H. Gentle, J. W. Procter, Wm. Crawford 
and §. Sharp (Hon. Secretary). Mr. E. F. Hardwick 
(Ministry of Agriculture), York, was present as a visitor. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from Mr. 
G. C. Barber (Leeds), Mr. F. J. L. Croudace (Corbridge-on- 
Tyne), Mr. J. Blackburn (Masham), Mr. J. P. Cook (Market 
Weighton), Mr. T. C. Fletcher (Sheffield), Mr. E. F. Me- 
Cleery (Leeds), and Mr. G. P. Male (Reading). 

Resignation of Member. The Hon. Secretary read a 
letter from Mr. A. B. Kerr (lately at Huddersfield) 
resigning his membership. The resignation was accepted, 
with regret. 

Nomination of New Member. Mr. E. F. Hardwick 
(York) was nominated as a member of the Division. 

Balance Sheet. The Hon TREASURER presented the 
balance sheet for the last twelve months, and it was 
received and adopted, on the proposition of Mr. Clarkson, 
seconded by Mr. Procter. 

A vote of thanks to the Hon. Treasurer for his services 
was accorded on the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded 
by Colonel Bowes. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The following officers were elected :— 

President : Mr. F.C. Scott. Proposed by Mr. CLARKSON, 
seconded by Col. Bowes. 

Vice- Presidents : Messrs. J. W. Procter, J. C. Gaunt and 
Mr. D. 8S. Rabagliati. Proposed by Col. Bowxrs, seconded 
by Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Hon. Secretary : Mr. 8. Sharp. 
MAN, seconded by Mr. CLARKSON. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. McCarmick. Proposed by Mr. 
Gaunt, eeconded by Mr. GENTLE. 

Hon. Auditors: Messrs. W. Crawford and J. Barber. 
Proposed by Mr. Bowman, seconded by Mr. WHITEHEAD. 

Council: Messrs. W. Ackroyd, H. G. Bowes, G. E. 
Bowman, W. A. Campbell, W. Halstead, W. McKinna, 


* Received on 8th November, 1929. 


Proposed by the Cuarr- 


(Continued from previous page.) 

round the affected area at from 4-5 cms. from the edges. 
After 2-3 surface dressings and one injection there occurred 

t improvement ; suppuration ceased and the wound 

an to granulate energetically, which in some cases had 
to be checked by silver nitrate. Rivanol was also given 
intravenously to prevent threatening peritonitis. Cases 
treated include—38 necrotic cellulitis, 2 peritonitis in the 
horse, 7 mastitis in the cow, and 5 ‘sepsis.’ Three case 
records are given :—Two of. trating abdominal wall 
wounds and one of quittor, all in the horse. In each case 


the Rivanol therapy evidently brought a good ending to 
a very unfavourable looking case. 


J.T. 


J. Pollard and G. Whitehead. Mr. J. Clarkson and Mr. J. 

McKinna are members of Council ex-officio. 
Representatives to Council of N.V.M.A.: 

Clarkson, J. MeKinna and the Hon. Secretary. 


Messrs. 


TESTIMONIAL TO PROFESSOR MACQUEEN. 


Mr. SAMPSON said that they would all have received a 
circular letter, to which he was a signatory, with regard 
to the proposed testimonial to Professor Macqueen. The 
matter was fully discussed at Ayr, and it was felt that 
some public recognition ought to be made of Professor 
Macqueen’s services to the profession. He hoped there 
would be a good response. Professor Macqueen, as they 
all knew, had been a great mind in the profession, and 
those who had had the chance of hearing him in his mild 
moments and in his rough moments would appreciate that 
everything he did was for the good of the students of the 
College. He (Mr. Sampson) felt he ought to mention the 
matter to the meeting, and he hoped the response would 
be a generous one. 

Mr. CLARKSON said that, although he was not one of 
Professor Macqueen’s students, he had known him since 
1887, and could bear out every word Mr. Sampson had said 
as to his interest in the profession, his work for it, and his 
work for his students. There was one very true remark 
in the circular, that Professor Macqueen’s assistance was 
always ready for any member of the profession, whether 
he was one of his own students or not. He trusted the 
circular would be weil received. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that probably everybody in 
the room could say something appreciative about Professor 
Macqueen, and he commended the proposed testimonial 
to the notice of the members. 

Paper on “A State Veterinary Service.’ Mr. W. W. 
Lane, M.R.C.V.S. (Brigg), then read his paper on the 
subject, and it was followed by an interesting discussion. 
[Both paper and report of discussion are reproduced at 
the commencement of this issue.—Ed.]} 

At the conclusion of the discussion a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Lang, on the proposition of Col. Bowrs, 
seconded by Mr. CRAWFORD. 

Danish Embryotome. Mr. Lang said he had been unable 
to bring his embryotome to the meeting, as promised, but 
they would have seen diagrams of it in the Veterinary 
Record. It was a marvellous instrument, and _ those 
members who had not got one would never regret it if they 
added it to their instrument outfits. 

Mr. Lang gave details of the results obtained in several 
cases in which he had used the instrument. 

Other Business. The Hon. TREASURER proposed that 
£50 be invested in War Stock in the names of Mr, Clarkson 
and himself, as Trustees on behalf of the Society. Mr. 
Gaunt seconded. 

Mr. SAMPSON suggested that the money might be used 
to assist research work into any problems that arose in 
connection with their work. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that the money would be 
available for such a purpose, if required. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 

Following the business meeting the members were 
entertained to tea in The Hotel Metropole by the Leeds 
members of the Division. 

S. Hon. Secretary. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns, 


Diary of Events. 
Dec. 16th—Annual Dinner of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., at the Criterion Restaurant. 
Dec. 17th—Meeting of the Finance and General 


Purposes Committee, N.V.M.A., at 
10 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C.1, 
at 4-30 p.m. 


Dec. 19th—Meeting of the Southern Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at the South Western Hotel, 
Southampton, at 2-30 p.m. 

Dec. 23rd—Special Meeting of the Editorial Com- 

, mittee, N.V.M.A., at 10 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C.1, at 4 pm. Ordinary 
Meeting, 4-30 p.m. 


THE TREATMENT OF Stck ANIMALS OF THE Poor. 

Speaking on November 30th at the annual meeting of the 
Yastbourne branch of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, Sir Robert Gower, M.P., who is 
Chairman of the National Council of that Society, referred 
to the desirability that existed for clinics at which poor 
persons could have their animals properly treated by 
qualified persons to be established throughout the coun- 
try. It could not be denied that where a sick or injured 
animal was attended to by an unqualified person, however 
kind-hearted and well-meaning that person might be, 
there was a very grave risk run that the sufferings of the 
unfortunate animal might be increased instead of mini- 
mised. Although veterinary surgeons throughout the 
country were always willing to help poor persons, there 
remained the fact that many animal owners were deterred 
from taking their pets to a veterinary surgeon because they 
could not afford to pay any fee. Although he might be 
considered unduly optimistic, he hoped the day was not 
far distant when they would have free clinics, conducted 
by trained veterinary surgeons, in every populous district, 
so that the pet of a poor person when sick or injured could 
receive the same skilled attention as did one belonging to 
a more wealthy owner. The Society had already a number 
of such clinics in different parts of the country, and they 
were at the moment negotiating with the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons with a view to considerably extending 
them.—Chatham News. 


R.C.V.S. Oprruary. 


Ca.Low, C. J., Mill Grove, Burgess Hill, Sussex. Gradu- 
ated, London, 17th May, 1889. Died, 2nd December, 
1929, aged 62 years. 

Sruart, W. K., 2 Osborne Villas, Hove, Graduated, 
London, 15th May, 1890. Died, 9th December, 1929. 
Age 63 years. 


PERSONAL. 


Will.—Major-General Sir Fred Smith, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
of Warrior Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea, late Director- 
General, Army Veterinary Service, died on July 27th, aged 
72, leaving £12,292, with net personalty £12,216. He 
gives :—His medals and decorations to his wife for life, 
and then to the Museum of the Royal United Service 
Institution ; his books and papers to the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons ; and, subject to three life interests, 
the residue of the property to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 


THE TOTALISATOR AND VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


Lord D’Abernon, speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Thoroughbred Breeders’ Association at Newmarket, on 


the 4th December, anticipated that within one year of its 
working on all racecourses in this country, the totalisator 
will have a turnover of £66,000,000, and that a levy at the 
present rate of 6 per cent. would yield about £4,000,000 
annually for expenditure on approved objects. 

If the figures which he had suggested as a possible basis 


' were realised he felt that they would do wisely to press for 


increased attention to veterinary research. Apart from 
research he was not sure that more liberal support was not 
due to the whole science of veterinary medicine and veter- 
inary surgery. If those views were generally held they 
might do well to approach the Racecourse Betting Con- 
trol Board regarding them. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTEs. 

Inspectors of Vivisection Experiments.—Mr. Clynes told 
Mr. Freeman, on November 28th, that there were two 
inspectors of vivisection experiments, both with medical 
training. There were no vacancies at present, and no 
further appointments were contemplated. Candidates 
with the best qualifications, irrespective of sex, would be 
appointed in the event of a vacancy. Replying further to 
Mr. Freeman, who said that the strongest representations 
had been made to exclude dogs from vivisection, and who 
asked for more records relating to them, Mr. Clynes said no 
useful purpose would be served by the publication of 
figures in addition to those already given in the annual 
return. 


Pig Markets, Suffolk ( Veterinary Supervision).—Mr. 
Granville asked the Minister of Agriculture if, in view of the 
serious epidemic of swine fever in the neighbourhood of 
Stowmarket, Suffolk, he would consider placing the two 
large markets in that town under extensive veterinary 
supervision. 

Mr. Buxton: The question of the veterinary supervision 
of markets of pigs in the county of Suffolk was one for the 
decision of the local authority of that county, and I under- 
stand that it is at present receiving their consideration. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS. 


The Right Hon. Lord Cornwallis, C.B.E., T.D., J.P., 
D.L., Chairman of the Kent County Council, has consented 
to act as President of the 41st Congress and Health Exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Sanitary Institute to be held at Margate 
from June 21st to 28th, 1930, and the following as Presidents 
of Sections and Conferences :-— 

Dr. Andrew Balfour, C.B., C.M.G., LL.D., the Director 
of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine-— 
Section A, Preventive Medicine. 

Brig.-General Sir Henry Maybury, G.B.1., K.C.M.G., 
C.B., M.Inst.C.E.,—Section B, Engineering and Archi- 
tecture. 

Lady Howard de Walden—Section C, Maternity and 
Child Welfare, including School Hygiene. 

Major-General Sir John’* Moore, K.C.M.G., 
V.R.C.V.8.—Section F, Veterinary Hygiene. 

Sir Thomas Neill, J.P., Chairman of the National 
Conference of Industrial Assurance Approved Societies— 
Conference III., National Health Insurance Services. 


TUBERCULOSIS COMPENSATION. 

‘There has been considerable dissatisfaction among 
farmers in the Craven district of Yorkshire of late regarding 
the compensation paid for the siaughter of cattle under 
the Tuberculosis Order,’’ writes a correspondent to The 
Farmer and Stockbreeder. ** The matter has been taken up 
with the Ministry of Agriculture, who, however, have 
refused to accede to a request that full compensation be 
paid in all cases in which a cow in milk, purchased by a 
farmer as an apparently healthy animal, had to be slaugh- 
tered under the order because of tuberculosis of the udder. 

‘In their communication the Ministry point out that 
of the 16,967 animals slaughtered under the Tuberculosis 
Order, during 1928, and found on post mortem examination 


C.B., 
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to be affected with tuberculosis, 9,662 (or 57 per cent.) 
were cows in milk, but of those only 2,288 were cases of the 
character referred to of cows in milk suffering from 
tuberculosis of the udder. 

“ After declaring that they saw no justification on the 
grounds advanced for giving full compensation, the Minis- 
try added that it was recognised that there might be 
individual cases of hardship through the discovery of the 
existence of tuberculosis in a milking cow purchased 
shortly before as a comparatively healthy animal. Unfor- 
tunately, it was one of the risks inseparable from the 
industry. 

“Taking the average case at a valuation of £20, the 
owner received as compensation £15 if the disease was 
found to be non-advanced and £5 if it was advanced. 
Although these sums were not sufficient to replace the 
animal with another cow in full milk, they represented a 
sum considerably in excess of the actual value. 

‘* At a meeting of Craven farmers called to consider the 
matter, there were many expressions of dissatisfaction 
following the of the Ministry’s communication, 
and it was felt that further action should be taken .” 


Errata.—The Librarian of the Reid Library, The Rowett 
Research Institute, Aberdeen, writes :—There is a slip in 
the paper by Orr, Crichton and Middleton in the Veterinary 
Record of 30th November. In the last column of the 
table, “‘ Total amount of iodine fed per day,” should read 
“* Total amount of iodine fed per period.” 


““Some Common Ailments of Ewes and Lambs,” T. J. 
Bosworth, Veterinary Record, December 7th, 1929, p. 
1074, line 32, in second column, for ‘‘ It appears to be most 
common in this country in lambs from twelve to fifteen 
months old which . . .”: read “ It appears to be most 
common in this country in lambs from twelve to fifteen 
weeks old which . . .” 


Mr. W. R. Davis, Plas Gwyn, Russell Road, Rhyl, 
writes :—‘‘ I observe that in my note on acute laminitis 
my address is given as Enfield. As I sold my Practice 
and left there four years ago, it would perhaps be well to 
correct this in your next issue.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 


tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
ita 


N.V.M.A. and Appointments. 
To THe Eprror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—The N.V.M.A. is undoubtedly doing excellent work 
in endeavouring to obtain fair salaries for those of our 
profession who are willing to accept Government, Munici- 
pal, Colonial, and other appointments. I should like to 
draw the Association’s attention, however, to an advertise- 
ment which was recently inserted in the Record by the 
Imperial Bureau of Animal Health. The salary offered 
was £400 per annum, with superannuation scheme. Appli- 
cants were not only to possess a veterinary qualification, 
but were also to be capable of dealing with publications in 
foreign languages. Anyone who has studied foreign tongues 
will agree with me that to become proficient in several 
lan , in addition to one’s own, entails a vast amount 
of time, hard work, and expense. Those are my reasons 
why I consider the offer already mentioned, meagre in the 
extreme. If we of the veterinary profession will read, 


mark, learn and inwardly digest those three words, Vis 
Unita Fortior, we shall have bigger incomes and be much 


more highly esteemed. 
Yours faithfully, VINCENT. 
y 


52a Lansdowne Place, Hove. 


Some Common Ailments of Ewes and Lambs. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I welcome Capt. Bosworth’s paper not only for 
itself, but for the rather peculiar reason that at a recent 
meeting of the Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A., I made a 
statement to the effect that with the exception of work in 
the North little appeared to be done {in ,the investigation 
of sheep diseases, I hasten to withdraw my remark and 
offer my sincere apologies to Professor Buxton and his 
band of workers. 

Pregnancy Disease of Hwes.—The suggestion that 
glucose might be tried in this condition is of particular 
interest in view of the fact that sugar beet tops are being 
increasingly fed to sheep—I understand the sugar content 
is about 11 per cent.—and one client has already informed 
me that he has not had a case of fatty liver since feeding 
tops. I too have found that the disease occurs in Lincoln 
Long Wool ewes which have had no concentrates whatever 
and have had to ‘“ work for their living.” 

Navel Infection and Arthritis.—Serious losses occur in 
this district from the above, owing probably to using the 
same breeding pens year after year. I always condemn 
the practice. Some change annually; some remove all 
litter so that sunlight during the summer months may have 
full play ; some use the site when dipping so that disinfection 
may take place, but I fear the majority simply risk it. 

A very old client—he died at 93 years of nce 
informed me that he got rid of the effects of navel infection 
by lambing in February instead of March. 

Yours faithfully, W. W. Lana. 

Brigg, 

December 8th, 1929. 


Uterine Torsion in the Cow. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—Mr. Fraser’s twenty cases of torsion per year 
really make me most envious of him—there is no case 
that I love more—but thank goodness I can reduce them 
by manipulation. Mr. Fraser spends three hours in a wet 
field, during hail storms, and then says that he does not 
consider the condition troublesome. I should! I do! 

However, I am going to try “ rolling” a cow for this 
trouble when I get a case on a nice fine day, and there is 
plenty of help about, and I have a bit of time to spare. 

Will someone tell me definitely whether I roll the cow 
with the twist or against it ? And why the womb should 
untwist itself during the rolling ? 

I suggest that no untwisting takes place, but that 
through the strain the muscles “ give way,”’ just as when 
I manipulate. 

The condition of undilated (and perhaps fibrous) os, 
which Mr. Fraser mentions is, in my opinion, totally 
different. 

Yours faithfully, T. J. MARGARSON. 

Stroud, Glos. 

December 8th, 1929. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—During over 40 years’ practice, largely amongst 
dairy stock, I have had several cases of torsion of the uterus, 
and have seldom had a case I have not been able to deliver. 
My method in all cases of torsion is to sling up the cow by 
the hind Jegs, when the uterus and calf can be easily turned. 
I also adopt this method in breech presentation. It is 
easier both for the cow and the operator, as the weight of 
straining is removed. 

Yours faithfully, ARTHUR NEw. 
Ashton-under-Lyne, 
December 7th, 1929. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Report of a meeting of the Western Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., from Mr. R. Barons Nelder, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Major Frank Chambers (Wolver- 
hampton) and Mr. J. H. Mason (Beckenham). 


